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BARGAIN PAGE. 





Second-Hand Presses, Etc., For Sale. 


HOE CYLINDER PRESS— 

One Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, 3 rollers, bed 41x 
57; in excellent order; can be seen running; 
price, $1,750. 

FAIRHAVEN PRESS-— 

One Improved Fairhaven Country Newspaper and 
Job Press, bed 31x46 inches; with impression 
throw-off; for hand or power; perfect order; $600. 

LITHOGRAPHIC STEAM PRESS-— 

One French Litho. Press, for steam power; made 
by H. Voirin, Paris; will take stone 30x36 inches, 
in thorough good order; price, $1100. 

CAMPBELL PRESS-— 

One Four-roller Campbell Cylinder Press, bed 
31x31; in perfect order; price, $550. 

One Campbell Country Job Press, bed 31x31 inches, 
with steam fixtures; all in first-class order. Price, 
$500. 

WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES— 

One 7-col. Washington Hand Press, 24x37 ; $150. 

One 9-col. Washington Hand Press, 26x42; $200. 


Ww 


The above are in warranted good order, and ready | 


for immediate shipment. 
FAST NEWSPAPER PRESS— 


One Wharfdale Four-feeder Cylinder Press, flat bed, | 


to print from type; prints sheet 29}x43; speed, 
6,000 per hour; in excellent order for immediate 
shipment. 


on application. 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside 
chase,with fountain and all attachments; $225. 
ADAMS BOOK PRESS-— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; 
STRAW-BOARD CUTTER-— 
One 30-inch, Schoettle’s patent; $40. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER-— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s) ; $20. 


DIE CUTTER-— 
One No. 5 Gordon Die Cutter ; 


in good order. 


almost new; $65. 


Will be sold cheap. Price and terms | 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 24-inch Self-clamping “ Express” Riehl Cut- 
ter, with steam fixtures; good order ; $150. 


SANBORN BOOK-SAWING MACHINE— 
One Sanborn’s Patent Balanced-Table Sawing Ma- 
chine, for power; has 6 saws 8 in. diameter ; can 
be used for any size books ; 


; almost new and in 
perfect order; $125. (New price, $200.) 


SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 


One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; 
has extra head for small work ; good order ; $100, 


STANDING PRESSES (For Dry Pressing)— 
One Riehl Standing Press, with ratchet-wheel ; all 
iron; bed 27x46 in.; $200. 
One Standing Press, ood platen and bed, iron rods; 
double-geared ; size 15x20 in.; $40. 


| RUGGLES JOB PRESSES— 


One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with 
steam fixtures; in thorough good order; $100. 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 44x73? inches 

inside chase; good order; $75. 


NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE— 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 32x454; folds long 
mail size, five folds; in first-class order; $300. 


STEREOTYPE MACHINERY— 

One Steam Drying Press, platen 26x26; $175. 

One Job Casting Pan, iron frame; size 11x16; for 
paper process ; $75. 

One Hoe Routing Machine, almost new, for cutting 
out blank places in stereotype and electrotype 
plates; will take plate 22x28; with extra cut- 
ters for wood blocks ; $225. 


GORDON PRESSES— 
New and second-hand always in stock. 


STEREOTYPE CHASES— 
Four Type-high Stereotype Chases, six columns 
each, for paper process; good as new; complete 
with side and foot-sticks ; cheap. 


fi) 





THE TYPE-SETTING CONTEST. 





CHAMPION ALEXANDER DUGUID’S 383,416 EMS. 


This type was set on the evening of March 27, 1886, in one hour and a half, by 
Alex. Duguid, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and was the closing trial in an eleven days’ 
contest for the championship of America, held in the Ninth and Arch Streets Museum, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. (C. A. Bradenburgh, Manager). 
ems per hour. 
each minute so spent. 


It amounts to 8,416 ems, an average of 2,2774 
Four minutes were consumed in correcting, and 25 ems were deducted for 
On the afternoon of the same date Alex. Duguid set 3,388 ems, 


requiring 2} minutes for corrections, making the highest net record for one hour and a 
half during the contest, 3,319}. The type used was nonpareil, 17% ems to the alphabet, 
and the measure 28 ems. 


distunce before us, and neither very thickly 
wooded nor very bushy; but no bear was to be 
seen, although our eye could penetrate the 
woods forat least two hundred yards. After 
the first disappointing glance around we 
thought bruin might have mounted a tree, but 
such was not the case, as on looking every where 
nothing could be seen of his black body, and 
we were obliged to conclude that he had run out 
of sight in the brief space of time we occupied 
in ascending the little bank. As we were once 
standing at the root ofa ange sycamore tree on 
the borders of a long and deep pond, on the 
edge of which, in our rear, there was a thick 
and extensive cane-brake, we heard a rushing, 
roaring noise, as if some heavy animal was 
ae down and passing ey through the 
eanes directly towards us. e were not kept 
long in suspense, for in an instant or two a 
large bear ashed out of the dense cane, and 
plunging into the pond without having even 
seen us, made off with considerable speed 
through the water towards the other shore. 
—— only bird-shot in our gun we did not 
think it worth while to call his attention to us 
by firing at him, but turned to the cane-brake, 
expecting to hear either dogs or men approach- 
ing shortly. No further noise could be heard, 
however, and the surrounding woods were as 
still as before this adventure. e supposed the 
bear had been started at some distance, and that 
his pursuers, not being able to follow him 
through the almost impenetrable canes, had 
given up the hunt. Being one night sleeping in 
the house ofa friend, who was a planter in the 
state of Louisiana, we were awakened by a 
servant bearing a light, who guve us a note 
which he said his master had just received. We 
found itto be acommunication trom a neigh- 
bor, requesting our host and ourself to join him 
as soon as possible and assist in killing some 
bears at that moment engaged in destroying his 
corn. We were not long in dressing, and on en- 
tering the parlor found our triend equipped. 
The overseer’s horn was heard calling up the 
negroes, some were already saddling our horses, 
whilst others were gathering all the cur-dogs of 
the plantation. All was bustle. Before halfan 
hour had elapsed four stout negro men, armed 
with axes and knives, and mounted on strong 
nags, were following us at a round gallop 
a the woods, as we made directly for the 
neighbor’s plantation. The night was none of 
the most tavorable, a drizzling rain rendering 
the atmosphere thick and rather sultry; but as 
we were well acquainted with the course, we 
soon reached the house, where the owner was 
awaiting ourarrival. There were now three of 
us armed with guns, halfa dozen servants and 
a good pack of sofall kinds, We jogged on 
towards the detached field in which the bears 


Wm. H. Foster, Referee. 


were at work. The owner told us that for some 
days several of these animals had visited his 
corn, and that a negro who was sent every after- 
noon to see at what part of the “enclosure they 
entered had assured him there were at least five 
in the field that night. A plan of attack was 
formed: the barsat the usual entrance of the 
field were to be put down without noise; the 
men and dogs were to divide and afterwards 
pesos so as to surround the bears, when, at 

he sounding of our horns, every one was to 
charge towards the centre of the field and shout 
as loudly as possible, which it was judged 
would so intimidate the animals as to induce 
them to seek refuge upon the dead trees with 
which the field was still partially covered. The 
plan succeeded: the horns sounded, the horses 
eieres forward, the men shouted, the dogs 

arked and howled. The shrieks of the negroes 
were enough to frighten a regen of bears, and 
by the time we reached the middle oft the field 
we found that several had mounted the trees, 
and having lighted fires, we now saw them 
crouched at the junction of the larger branches 
with the trunks. Two were immediately shot 
down. They were cubs of no great size, and 
bets already half dead, were quickly dis- 
patched by the dogs. We were anxious to pro- 
cure as much sportas possible, and having ob- 
served one of the bears, whieh from its size we 
conjectured to be the mother of the two cubs 
just killed, we ordered the negroes to cut down 
the tree on which it was perched, when it was 
intended the dogs should have a tug with it, 
while we should support them und assist in pre- 
venting the bear from escaping by wounding 
it in one of the hind-legs. The surrounding 
woods now echoed to the blows of the axemen. 
Tne tree was large and tough, having been 
girded more tnan two years, and the operation 
ot felling it seemed extremely tedious. Howev- 
er, at length it began to vibrate at each stroke; a 
few inches alone now supported it, and ina 
short time it came crashing to the ground. The 
dogs rushed to the charge and harassed the bear 
on all sides, whilst we surrounded the poor ani- 
mal. As its life depended — its courage and 
strength, it exercised both in the most energet- 
ic manner. Now and then it seizeda dog and 
killed him be a single stroke, At another time 
nu well administered blow of one of its fore-legs 
sent an assailant off. yelping The dogs rushed 
to the charge and harassed the bear on all sides, 
whilst we surrounded the poor animal. As its 
life depended upon its courage and strength, it 
exercised bothin the most energetic manner, 
Now and then it seized a dog and killed him by 
asingle stroke. Atanother time a well admin - 
istered blow of one of its fore-legs sent an as- 
sailant off, yelping The dogs rushed to the 
charge and hurassed the bear on all sides, whilst 





THE TYPE-SETTING CONTEST. 





EX-OHAMPION BARNES’ “REVERSED OAS 


" AND “BLINDFOLD” WORK. 


Set by Wm. C. Barnes, of the New York World, on the afternoon of March 27, 1886, 
in one hour and thirty minutes, with the lower case reversed, at the National Typesetting 


Tournament, held at the Ninth and Arch Streets Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. (C. 


burgh, Manager). 


ems gross; one-half minute (or 12} ems) 
2,7314, or 1,821 ems per hour. 


boat. Wesuaw nothing during a long walk we 
took, but bearing three or four gun-shots which 
we thought were fired by some of our party, we 
hastened in the direction from whence the re- 
— came, running and hallooing, but could 

nd noone. We then made the best of our way 
back to the boat and dispatched three men, who 
discovered that the firing had been at an elk 
which was, however, not obtained. Mr. Beil 
killed a female elk and brought a portion of its 
flesh to the bout. After resting ourselves a 
while and eating dinner Mr. Culbertson, Mr. 
Squires and ourselves walked to the banks of 
the Little Missouri, distant about one mile, 
where we saw a buffalo bull drinking at the — 
of a sand-bar. We shot him, and fording the 
stream, which was quite shallow, took away the 
nerf. The animal was quite dead. We saw 
many ducks in this river. In the course of the 
ufternoon we started in our boat and rowed 
about half a mile below the Little Missouri. 
Mr. Culbertson and ourselves walked to the bull 
again und knocked off his horns, after which Mr. 
Culbertson endeavored to penetrate a large 
thicket in hopes of starting a grizzly bear, but 
found it so entangled with briars and vines that 
he was obliged to desist, and returned very soon. 
Mr. Harris, who had gone in the same direction 
and for the same purpose, did not return with 
him, As we were approaching the boat we met 
Mr. Sprague, who informed us that he thought 
he had seen a grizzly bear walking along the 
upper bank of the river, and we went towards 
the spot as fast as possible. Meantime the bear 
had gone down to the water and was clumsily 
and slowly peep b= its way. It was only 
a few paces from and below us, and was seen by 


. Braden- 


The copy was the same as furnished the other contestants, and the 
matter measures as a part of the total ems set in the tournament. 


The type measures 2,744 


was lost in —— leaving a net score of 
Wm. H. 


Foster, Referee. 


our whole rty at the same instant. We all 
fired, and theanimal dropped dead withouteven 
the power of utteringa groan. Mr. Culbertson 
ut a rifle ball through its neck, Bell placed two 
arge bulls in its side and our bullet entered its 
1 i, After shooting the bear we proceeded to 
a village of prairie dogs and set traps in hopes 
of catching some of them. We were inclined to 
think they had all left, but Mr. Bell, seeing two, 
shot them. There were thousands of their bur- 
rows in sight. Our patroon, assisted by one of 
the men, skinned the bear, which weighed, as we 
thought, about four hundred poun It a 
peared to be between four and five years old, 
and was a male. Its lard was rendered, and 
filled seony bottles with real bear’s grease, 
whilst we had the skin preserved by our accom- 
plished taxidermist, Mr. Bell. The following 
ufternoon, as we were descending the stream, 
we saw another grizzly bear, somewhat smaller 
than the one mentioned above. It was swim- 
ming towards the carcass of a dead buffalo 
lodged in the prongs of a sawyer or snag, but on 
seeing us it raised on its hind feet until quite 
erect, uttered a loud grunt or snort, made a leap 
from the water, gained the upper bank of the 
river, and disappeared in an instant amid the 
tangled briars and bushes thereabouts. Many 
wolves of different colors—black, white, red or 
brindle—were also intent on going to the buffalo 
to gorge themselves on the carrion, but took 
tright at our approach, and we saw them sneak- 
ing away with their tails pretty close to their 
hind-legs. The grizzly bear ganerally inhabits 
the swampy, well covered portions of the dis- 
tricts where it is found, keeping a good deal 


The following was set by Wm. C. Barnes, of the New York World, on the evening of 
March 27, 1886, in one hour and thirty minutes, at the National Typesetting Tournament, 


at the Ninth and Arch Streets Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. (C. A. 


radenburgh, Manager), 


he being blindfolded during the entire time. The copy was the same as furnished the 
other contestants, was dictated by Mr. Thienes, and the matter constitutes a portion of the 
total amount set inthe tournament. The type is precisely as originally set, no corrections 


having been made, and measures 1,635 ems. 


distance before us, and neither very thickly 
wooded nor very bushy; but no bear was to be 
seen, although our se could penetrate the 
w s for at least two hundred yards. Afterthe 
first disappointing glance around we thought 
bruin might have mounted a tree, but such was 
not the cuse, as on looking everywhere nothing 
could be seen of his black body, and we were 
obliged to bonclude that he had ran out of sight 
in the briefspace of time we occupied in ascend- 
ing the little bank, As we were once standing 
at the foot ef a large sycamore tree on the bor- 
ders ofalongand deep pond,on the edge of 
which, in our rear, there was a thick and exten- 
sive cane-brake, we hearda rushing, roaring 
no.se, as if some heavy animal was bearing down 
und passing rapidly through the canes directly 
towards us. We were not kept long in suspedse, 
for in an instant or twoa large bear dashed out 
ot the dense cane, and plunging into the pond 
without having even seen us, made off with con- 
sideruble speed through the water towards the 
other shore. Having only bird-shotin our gun 
we did not think it worth while to call his uat- 
tention to us by firing at him, but turned to the 
cane-bruke, aspoctiag to hear either d ogs or 
men approaching shortly. No further noise 
could be heard, however, and the surrounding 
woods were as still «s before this adventure. We 
supposed the bear had been started at some dis- 


Wm. H. Foster, Referee. 


tance, and that his + not being able to 
tollow him through the almost impenetrable 
canes, had given up the hunt. Being one night 
sleeping in the house of a triend, who was a 
planter in the state of Louisiana, we were awak- 
ened by a fervant bearing a ligh 
note which he said his master had just received. 
We found it to bea communication trom a 
neighbor, requesting our host and ourself tojoin 
him as soon as possible and assist in er mene ag 
bears at that momeno engaged in destroying his 
corn. We were not long in dressing, and on en- 
tering the parlor found our friend equipped. 
The overseer’s horn was heard calling up the ne- 
groes, some were already saddling our horses, 
whilst others were gathering all the cur-d of 
the plantation, All was bustle. Before half an 
hour had elapsed four stout negro men, armed 
with axes and knives, and mounted on strong 
nags, were following us at a round gallop 
through the woods, as we made direct!p for the 
neighbor's plantation. The night was none of 
the most favorabie,a drizzling rain rendering 
the atmosphere thick and rather sultry: but as 
we were well acquainted with the course, we 
soon reached the house, where the owner was 
waiting our arrival. There were now three ot 
us armed with guns, half a dozen servants and a 
good pack of dogs 


who gave usa 


[iii] 
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THE LATEST TYPE-SETTING CONTEST. 

The sensation of the month, typographically, has been 
the great type-setting contest for the championship, 
which began in the Dime Museum, in this city, on 
March 15 and ended on March 27. 

There were eight competitors in this coutest—Joseph 
McCann, of New York; Alexander Duguid, of Cin- 
cinnati; W. C. Barnes, of New York; Thomas Levy, 
of Chicago; and James J. Nolan, Peter Thienes, J. 
A. Washington, and W. H. Crane, of Philadelphia. 
The first four of them had participated in the Chicago 
exhibition in January, when the championship honors 
were wrested from McCann by Barnes, 

Alexander Duguid, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, car- 
ried off the first prize, not only beating his own previous 
record, but that of the champions in the previous con- 
tests at New York and Chicago, held within the past few 
years. At the beginning of the contest Joseph McCann, 
of the New York Herald, the ex-champion, gave indi- 
cations of winning the first prize; but after the first day 
W. C. Barnes, of the New York World, the champion, 
led for the two succeeding days. He then gradually 
dropped to third place, which he held to the close. Mc- 
Cann then went up to the head of the list, which position 
he held up to Saturday, when Duguid put on a little 
extra steam when he began work in the afternoon, his 
score then reaching for the hour and a half 3,388 ems, 
which he exceeded, however, in the evening, attaining 
a marking of 3,416 ems, beating his previous record, 
and, it is said, any heretofore attained anywhere. His 
total day’s work of three hours was 6,804 gross ems, re- 
duced to 6,635} net ems by 6} minutes required for cor- 
recting. The difference between Duguid and McCann, 
the next highest competitor, was only 293 ems, or a 
fraction over ten lines in the whole eleven days’ work. 

Duguid’s total score of 69,200} ems, which was at- 
tained in thirty-three actual working hours, represents 





sixty-two lines more than eight long, solid columns of 
the Philadelphia Ledger’s standard type. When it is 
considered that 1,000 ems an hour, correcting included, 
is considered good work on solid matter, such as the 
contestants were employed upon, by moderately “ fast ” 
compositors, Duguid’s and McCann’s scores of over 
2,000 corrected ems are something wonderful, even 
when closely approached by Barnes, who nearly reached 
that average, with a total of 65,7144, and Levy, of the 
Chicago Herald, who attained 61,299}. 

Each of the contestants throughout the race ex- 
hibited considerable nerve and’ endurance, when the 
many annoyances, such as the conversation of the 
crowds of people and the bustle incident to a general 
exhibition hall, are taken into account. Duguid 
showed signs of nervousness the first day, but he after- 
wards rallied, and to the close worked almost like a 
piece of perfect machinery. His fastest work was per- 
formed in his last hour and a half, when he set 3,416 
ems. His principal competitor, McCann, also gave a fine 
burst of speed in his final heat, when he transferred 3,347 
ems from his “case” to his “stick.” Barnes, the third 
man, made his best score on the second day, when he 
succeeded in composing 3,217 ems in one heat. 


The following is the score made by the contestnts : 
|TimeCor- Net Com- 
Ems Set. | recting, position, 

| Minutes. Ems. 


CONTESTANTS. 


Alexander Duguid, 
Joseph McCann, 
Wm. C. Barnes, 
Thomas Levy,. 
Peter Thienes, 

J. A. Washington, 
James J. Nolan,. 
W. H. Crane, 


71,19 
714465 
66,783 42% 
64,943 14534 
O23 | 2 

54,927 6544 
53,638 4216 
49,803 9454 


76% 
116 


69,20014 
68,9074 
65,71444 
61,29914 
59,498 

53,28914 
5257546 
47 43444 





PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





On the closing day of the tournament Barnes set, in 
the afternoon, 2,744 gross ems, with reversed cases, in 
one hour and a half, thirty seconds being occupied in 
correction. In the evening of the same day he set 1,635 
gross ems in one hour and a half, while blindfolded, the 
copy being dictated by Thienes. The matter set up in 
these two remarkable feats constitutes a portion of the 
total amount set in the tournament. The proof of the 
blindfolded work was not corrected, the matter being 
made up and printed for distribution just as set. 

While Duguid, McCann, Barnes and Levy did such 
remarkably fast work, they were followed pretty closely 
by the local competitors, Peter Thienes, of the Times ; 
J. A. Washington, of the Inquirer; James J. Nolan, 
of the North American, and W. H. Crane, of the Even- 
ing News. Thienes, whose work required the least cor- 
rection of any of the contestants, captured the local 
prize of a silver “stick,” the latter being a souvenir 
from his newspaper. Duguid, the present champion, 
was never in any previous contest, and, like his com- 
petitors, attributes his present great score to temperate 
habits. His prize is a diamond medal, McCann’s a 
gold badge, and Barnes’ a silver badge. Thienes re- 
ceived the gold and Washington the bronze local 
championship medals. 

On Monday evening, March 29, the several prizes 
were awarded to the winners by Manager Bradenburgh, 
on the stage of the Dime Museum, in the presence of 
an immense audience, who loudly applauded the 
speeches and the recipients of the honors. 

In the front pages of this number of the PRINTERS’ 
CIRCULAR we give the last hour-and-a-half’s work of 
Champion Duguid, just as it was finished, and also the 
“blindfold” and “reversed case” work of ex-Cham- 


pion Barnes. 
-e 


1866—1886. 

With the present number the PRINTERs’ CrRCULAR 
eriters upon its twenty-first volume, completing twenty 
years of existence. At no time in its history has it 
been more prosperous or circulated more extensively 
than it is now; nor is there any other periodical devoted 
to the same aims and interests which commands a 
larger degree of influence in the printing business and 
among the industries kindred to it. We have every 
reason to be proud of the position which the CrrcuLAR 
has won for itself in a field which has been of late years 
more than ordinarily fruitful in keen, if not bitter com- 
petition. 

During the past two decades we have witnessed many 
changes, many extensions, and many improvements in 
the art of typography. All of them have been in the 
direction of progress and prosperity. When the first 
number of the CIRCULAR was issued, in 1866, our own 
city enjoyed a high reputation for skill and excellence 





in the work of its printing and publishing houses; but 


within that long interval not only have those establish- 
ments doubled in number, but the mechanical quality 
of their productions has far outstripped what would 
then have been considered possible in the development 
of typography. 

We have also witnessed a surprising growth in the 
press of the city and the State, the typographic beauty 
of some of the journals in Philadelphia being such as 
is hardly approached in any other publishing centre the 
world over. The CIRCULAR can greatly felicitate itself 
in having to a very considerable degree contributed, 
through its business relations, towards the advance in 
the mechanical departments of our State and local 
journalism. 

It will always be our purpose to keep the CriRCULAR 
abreast of every progressive movement in the world of 
typography, to watch and note carefully every invention 
and every suggestion of improvement, to resist every 
attempt to break down the industrial system by which 
our trade and the craft are protected from the under- 
paid labor of foreign countries, and to make the Crr- 
CULAR 4 welcome visitor in every printing office, 
through which printers may at all times interchange 
their ideas. 





°° 

THE WOODCUT CRAZE IN NEWSPAPERS. 

The absurd extent to which the pictorial enterprise of 
some of the daily newspapers has of late been carried 
is tending to bring about a reaction against that depart- . 
ment of journalistic work. Some of the New York 
dailies in particular have gone so far with the picture 
craze as to bring the whole practice into both ridicule 
and disrepute. 

There can be no doubt that illustrations in daily 
newspapers can be made of great service in vivifying 
the descriptions of a writer; but, if they are to be of 
any value at all, they must be accurate and faithful. 
They must bear a true resemblance to the faces or the 
events which they are intended to portray. They must 
not be the caricatures or burlesques which at present 
they too often are. As it is now, it is not venturing too 
much to say that in the multiplicity of cuts with which 
the pages of so many of the dailies are studded there is 
not one out of twenty which bears an accurate resem- 
blance to the original subject. 

Statesmen, orators, divines, lecturers, actors, prize- 
fighters, murderers, adventuresses, are set before us every 
day in a queer sort of mélange. Only the most vulgar 
taste for notoriety could crave such a distinction. Nor 
is the most honored publicist certain that a picture 
which has done duty as a representation of the linea- 
ments of a slugger or a robber will not be put before 
the public as a faithful representation of his own face. 
It was not long since that a cut which did happen to 
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bear a tolerably good resemblance to a distinguished 
congressman of this city was used by a Philadelphia 
sheet as a picture of a felon condemned to death on the 
scaffold. 

An editor of a reputable newspaper should be as 
scrupulous as to the correctness of a picture which he 
may admit to his columns as he would be to the cor- 
rectness of a written article. A reporter or a corre- 
spondent who would exaggerate or distort facts as the 
maker of woodcuts does faces would be considered as 
unfit for his post and would at once be dismissed. Why 
should not the same exactness and scrupulousness be 
observed in the illustration of an article as in the com- 
pilation or composition of the text? If a public man 
is to be protected from the misrepresentations and the 
defamation of an ignorant or a malicious writer, why 
should he not also be protected from the caricatures of 
the incompetent artists and the bungling engraver? 

We believe that there is a legitimate and proper field 
for this pictorial art in the daily press. But to be useful 
and instructive, as well as pleasing, it must go beyond 
the bounds of the vulgar and sensational phases of life 
to which it is now mainly confined. It must not be 
a mere vehicle for ministering to the gross tastes of the 
reading public, like the illustrated almanacs of the old- 
time patent medicine houses, It must get away from 
the range of subjects which the Police Gazette was once 
allowed to monopolize, and choose as a standard the 
ideas and events which such periodicals as Harper's 
Weekly and the London IJilustrated News select for pic- 
torial embellishment. 

An incorrect, exaggerated, or false picture should be 
held in as much abhorrence in a well-regulated news- 
paper office as an untruthful or libellous statement, 
and we are not certain but that a public man who has 
been held up to ridicule by a bad picture should be 
entitled to the same damages that a jury would accord 
him for a written defamation of character. 





THE EXPRESS COMPANIES’ BILL. 

The many vigorous protests which have been lodged 
against the passage of the bill introduced by Senator 
Wilson, of Iowa, increasing the rates of postage on 
fourth-rate matter, are likely to have the effect of de- 
feating the measure. Indeed, it does not seem to be 
called for by any interest, if we except the express 
companies. These corporations would doubtless be 
glad to see Congress raise the rate on this class of mail 
matter from sixteen to thirty-two cents a pound. Such 
an increase would throw into their hands a great deal of 
transportation business which is now carried on by the 
Government to the very best advantage of the people. 

The printing and publishing trade would be more or 
less affected by the passage of Senator Wilson’s bill. A 
considerable portion of the matter now rated by the 





post-office as fourth class includes samples and small 
quantities of goods, such as type, cuts, books, and a 
variety of other things that can be done up in small, 
compact parcels. In this way many country customers, 
living in out-of-the-way places which the express com- 
panies do not reach, are supplied at a comparatively 
small expense with articles which they purchase in the 
large cities. 

The only argument which we have seen advanced in 
behalf of the bill is that the proposed increase in rates 
would enable the Government to reduce the deficiency 
of $10,000,000 which now exists in the postal service; but 
it has never been the policy of the Post-office Department 
to supply its monetary deficiencies in this way. To the 
contrary, the tendency has been to reduce the rates to 
the lowest possible notch. There is no good reason 
why this policy should be departed from. Deficiencies 
have generally been looked upon as a natural and 
necessary concomitant of the postal service. To en- 


deavor to get over the present one by increasing the 
rates of postage would only disturb many lines of trade 
which find the mail facilities cheap and convenient for 
the carriage of minor grades of goods, and would not, 
at the same time, make it certain that the increase in 
revenue would be sufficient to cause a material reduc- 
tion of the deficiency. The express companies would 


alone be the beneficiaries of the bill. 
—*@« 
THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ CONVENTION. 

The suggestion which was made by a correspondent in 
our February number, of the utility of holding a conven- 
tion of employing printers in this city, has met with con- 
siderable favor; but there is some difference of opinion as 
to the proper time and place for the convention. “ C. 
W.B.,” writing from Terre Haute in reply to “ W. H.,” 
of Baltimore, who originally advanced the idea, says : 

The suggestion of your correspondent as to the propriety of 
calling a national convention of the employing printers of the 
country to consider the depressed condition of the trade is a 
good one. The time and place, however, viz.: the 24th of May, 
at Philadelphia, may be questioned whether most suitable or 
convenient. The printers in Western Indiana and the vast 
area north, west and south thereof, it would appear, would 
prefer a more central position—Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, or St: Louis—and June 24th as the time. This, I think, 
would be a time of more leisure than that suggested by your 
correspondent. Keep the ball moving, however. 

* 

Tue French practice of signing the names of the 
writers of editorials has been partially adopted in the 
office of the Boston Globe. Each editorial in its Sun- 
day edition is followed by the writer’s name, and the 
Globe is inclined to follow up the idea in the regular 
daily editions. It certainly is an innovation which is 
gradually coming into favor in this country, and it 
would not be surprising if, in the course of a decade or 
two, it shall become a general custom. 
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AN IMPARTIAL ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW. 

The broad-minded Labouchere, in a recent number of 
London Truth, discusses the question of International 
copyright from a much fairer and more enlightened 
standpoint than the great majority of Englishmen are 
accustomed to assume. “I never join the howl,” he 
says, “at American publishers for reprinting English 
works without paying for the privilege. There is no 
natural property in an idea. Legislation makes it pro- 
perty. We admit this when we limit the protection to 
a term of years. The American publisher no more steals 
when he reprints tie new novel of an English author with- 
out payment than the English publisher steals from Dickens’ 
heirs when he reprints ‘ David Copperfield’ without pay- 
ing them.” 

Labouchere goes on to reprobate the strong language 
which is sometimes used in England toward publishers 
in the United States. Any International copyright 
must be based on expediency, and the author’s cause is 
not bettered by abusing those who reproduce his works 
in this country. Truth recognizes the fact that we are 
protectionists in our national industrial principles, 
while the English people are committed to free trade ; 
and that we, therefore, are only logical in protecting a 
home industry by insisting that, if International copy- 
right be granted, the foreigner shall be compelled to 
have his American editions printed by American work- 
lishers. 

Correct as this view of the subject is from the stand- 
point of an impartial observer regarding the enlightened 
self-interest of another country than his own, it is note- 
worthy that Labouchere is the first Englishman of 
eminence who has been unselfish enough to give utter- 
ance to it. He would only laugh at us if we were foolish 
enough to open our book market unrestrained to the 
incursions of British publishers. 


aes 
A MOVE TO THE WESTWARD. 

The publication office of the Philadelphia Jnquirer, 
which was for many years located on Chestnut Street, 
above Third, has been removed to the northeast cor- 
ner of Tenth and Chestnut Streets. This places the 
Inquirer further westward than any other newspaper 
in this city is at present situated. The Evening 
Telegraph will then be the last of the dailies to remain 
in a neigborhood which was once occupied by the 
headquarters of all the prominent journals in Phila- 
delphia. A dozen years ago there were to be found 
within a stone’s throw of Third and Dock Street the 
offices of the Inquirer, the Record, the Telegraph, the 
North American, and the Herald, among the dailies, and 
the Sunday Dispatch, the Sunday Mercury, Taggart’s 
Times, the Republic, and several other journals of a 
commercial or religious character among the weeklies. 
All these, with the exception of the Telegraph—which 








it is understood will go as soon as its proprietor can 
secure an eligible site—have gravitated to the westward, 
and for some time past Seventh and Chestnut has been 
the centre of Philadelphia journalism. The /nquirer’s 
new departure is suggestive of the fact that in another 
dozen years that centre may again be shifted still further 
to the westward. It is generally agreed among Phila- 
delphia newspaper men that the location is one which 
will be admirably adapted to the uses of Editor Hard- 
ing’s venerable paper. 


. 
-e- 


RETROSPECT OF AN EX-RURAL EDITOR. 

“J. M. B.,” writing to the Evening Star, of this city, 
as an “old-time printer and ex-country editor,” de- 
scribes at some length the vast improvements which he 
has witnessed during the past thirty years in country 
journalism, Speaking of his first venture in an inland 
Pennsylvania town about the year 1855, he says: 


I had learned in my brief experience that the ways of the 
average country editor of that day were indolent and slovenly. 
But little attention was devoted to legitimate editorial work ; 
the make-up of the paper was wholly without order or system ; 
while no attention at all was paid to local matter or the culti- 
vation of a literary taste. During my apprenticeship, away 
back in the forties, the ** boss” seldom bothered the boys with 
manuscript copy, and what he did furnish was mainly of a 
political character of the slashing sort. The columns of the 
paper were filled with wholesale clippings from the few ex- 
changes that came to the office, the old United States Gazette, 
of Philadelphia—the only daily paper received—supplying the 
major portion. If a fire or a street fight occurred in the town, 
the fact was recorded in as few words as possible, with the 
chances that the latter would receive the greater attention. . 


That was about the period when the country edi 
first began to emerge from his crude condition. Me- 
chanical skill and additional ability joined hand in 
hand in a march of improvement on which they 
have not since stopped to rest. The literary cha- 
racter, the political tone and the local pride of the 
country press have been gradually growing broader, 
more liberal, and more progressive, until to-day it may 
be said that the rural population of the United States 
is served by a press which the preceding generation 
never dreamed of, and which has not its equal among 
the same class of people in any other country of the 
world. 

The writer from whom we quote says: 


The ordinary country editor of to-day prepares more original 
matter for every issue of his paper than did the old-time editor 
in a month—more than many of them did in three months. 
Instead of adopting, nolens volens, the city editor’s sayings 
concerning men and things, he has opinions of his own, which 
he expresses freely and pointedly. Instead of filling his col- 
umns with the lengthy details of distant occurrences from the 
city dailies, he condenses a column into a stickful and gives a 
dozen interesting news items in its place. To do this well re- 
quires labor and a certain aptness approaching genius. 


In fact, we would not venture far out of the way if 
we were to go further in the assertion that the best grade 
of country newspapers, at the present time, embraces 
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better and more attractive journals than were the best 
of the city papers of thirty-two years ago. 


- 





A FRAUD IN BOOK IMPORTATION. 

Some five or six years ago Special Agent A. L. Wil- 
liams, of the Treasury Department, made a report on 
the subject of undervaluation of imported books in the 
custom houses of this country. Curiously enough, this 
document was not permitted to see the light until Senator 
Chace, of Rhode Island, and Roger Sherman, of this city, 
in the course of the discussion over the International 
copyright bill, managed, after considerable trouble, to se- 
cure a copy of it from the Treasury Department. Mr. 
Williams, in this report, expresses the opinion that Eng- 
lish books imported hither are invoiced at upwards of fifty 
per cent. below their true value in the market, and that 
the amount thus saved on the duty is divided between 
the English or Scotch publisher and his confederate, 
the American agent. In the course of his statement 
Mr. Williams says: 

The American book trade is largely controlled by foreign 
publishers through the cooperation of publishing houses in 
America and American branches of English houses. One of 
the devices of the foreign publisher is to sell unbound sheets 
of a work to an American house at a rate from seventy to 
eighty-eight per cnt. less than the retail price of the bound 
work, though the binding would not account for any such dif- 
ference, and these sheets are usually printed on paper a little 
thinner or otherwise different from that used in the regular 
edition, and the undervaluation is excused on the ground that 
there is no market price for this particular edition abroad. 
Another device for cheating the revenue is for the American 
publisher to import stereotype plates, invoiced to him far below 
cost, and pay the English publisher a royalty. There is a price- 
list of the Blacks, of Edinburgh, which is marked “ For the 
Export Trade,” and in which an atlas worth $10.67 in quantities 
is invoiced at $9.00 for single copies, with other scandalous 
examples. 


Mr. Williams reaches the conclusion that the Ameri- 
can duty should be imposed on the retail price of the 
English publisher. Indeed, no other honest conclusion 
could be reached. Such a state of things as he describes 
is not simply a fraud on the revenue, but an imposition 
on the book buyer. It serves as an illustration of the 
trickery to which the British publisher will descend in 
his efforts to make a profit in the most valuable of book 
markets—the United States. 

<9 

A LIVELY discussion has of late been running through 
the columns of the New York Séar as to the value and 
merits of the Sunday press. The views of the leading 
clergymen in and around that city have been particu- 
larly sought for, and the fact has been discovered. that 
there exists among the members of the sacred profes- 
sion a greater degree of friendliness toward newspapers 
published on the first day of the week than had gene- 
rally been supposed. Not a few of them frankly avow 
that they read Sunday journals regularly and believe 
that they should be encouraged. 





THE COLLINS PRINTING HOUSE. 

A peremptory sale of the old-established and widely- 
known Collins Printing House, in Philadelphia, was 
held on Tuesday, March 2, 1886, to close estates. The 
sale included the entire plant, fixtures and good-will, 
with unfinished contracts, etc., and was offered as a whole. 
Some idea of the extent and capacity of the establishment 
may be formed from the fact that there were sixteen 
Adams book presses in its list of machinery, and thirty 
thousand pounds of metal type. And yet all that this 
large printing office brought, at a well-advertised and 
well-attended auction sale, was $10,200! The smallness 
of the sum realized greatly astonished those present and 
the trade in general; but it seems there were few to 
compete for the small margin of profit obtainable in 
the printing business nowadays, and so the old land- 
mark changed hands at about one-fifth of its appraised 
value. 

The present owner is Mr. J. W. Huff, for many 
years its able, experienced and learned Superintendent, 
who will start in his new venture with the respect and 
esteem of all who have been associated with him in the 
Collins Printing House, and with the best wishes of the 
printing fraternity in general. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 

The Public Ledger, of this city, completed fifty years 
of its history on March 25. The event was character- 
istically celebrated. There were no boastings, no special 
editions, no flourishing of trumpets. A modestly-written 
editorial told of the changes of a half-century, and a 





fac-simile copy of the first tiny penny Ledger was given 


away to the subscribers. What the Ledger is to-day, 
any Philadelphian knows. It is unique—unique in its 
style, unique in its methods, unique in its make-up, 
unique, we were almost going to say, in its integrity. 
Certainly no other newspaper in Philadelphia is so 
much trusted. Mr. Childs unintentionally has im- 
pressed upon it his own sterling individuality. Like 
himself, his newspaper is careful, scrupulous, just, 
moderate and upright. He has made it a necessity to 
our people and an honor to our city. Happy will it be 
if, when he passes away—which, let us hope, will not 
be until the Ledger has seen a second half-century—its 
destinies are committed to the hands of another Childs. 
-e- 

THE term of Public Printer 8. P. Rounds at Wash- 
ington will expire in April, but it is thought that Presi- 
dent Cleveland will not be in an immediate hurry to 
choose a successor, and that he may possibly permit the 
present occupant of the place to hold on for a while 
longer. The President declares that he has not picked 
out any one for the place, and that he has given but 
little attention to the merits of the various candi- 
dates. 
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WE have been much amused at the petulant anger 
of the London Publishers’ Circular in discussing the 
amendment protecting American industry which Sena- 
tor Hawley expressed a willingness to insert in his 
copyright bill. It calls that amendment the “absurd 
manufacturing clause,” accuses the Senator of yielding 
to “trade clamor,” bewails the fact that the “‘ interested 
sophistry of the American printer” is likely to influence 
the judgment of Congressmen, and moans that “labor 
triumphs over intellect.” It then proceeds to berate the 
authors, who it declares are “ much to blame with re- 
gard to the conduct of negotiations.” The whole tenor 
of the article shows that it is not the author that most 
of the English agitators on this subject are thinking of, 
but the interests of the London publishers and of them 
only. They have no sympathy with any measure which 
has for its aim the protection both of the foreign author 
and the American printer. 


eae 

THERE is every indication in Washington, as far as 
the subject of a reciprocal copyright law is concerned, 
that there will be no legislation on any measure of the 
kind during the present session. The raking fire of op- 
position which has been poured in on the bill of the 
Copyright League, introduced by Senator Hawley, has 
opened the eyes of senators to the damages which such 
a law would bring about to many of our native indus- 
tries. Well-informed observers at the capital believe that 
the bill stands little or no chance of passage, even if it 
should be favorably reported out of committee. The 
general opinion seems to be that it is best to let well 


enough alone. 
-e- 


ONLY ten years ago Dakota was known as the “Alkali 
Desert of the Northwest,” on which hardly a handful of 
adventurers had begun to settle. To-day it is filled 
with a population clamorous for admission into the 
Union as a State. The wonderful growth of this region 
in a single decade is, perhaps, best evidenced in the 
advance of the newspaper press. The latest estimate 
shows that in North Dakota alone there are more 
than one hundred flourishing newspapers. The field is 
reported to be a promising one for live and go-ahead-a- 
tive printers and newspaper men. 


eo 





THE extensive advertising of books is not, as is gene- 
rally supposed, a comparatively recent practice. As far 
back as 1817 we find that the Longmans, of London, 
laid out in one season $25,000 for advertising, and 
Whitaker & Co., in 1824, $30,000. 

THE printing-office of the Chronicle- Herald and Sun- 
day Mercury, of this city, has been admitted to the 
Typographical Union. The establishment employs 
about twenty compositors. 








THE politely sarcastic letter, in which the Harpers 
made reply to the insolence of “ Mikado” Gilbert when 
he sneeringly contributed to a London charity the 
check for fifty dollars which they sent him as an hono- 
rarium on a cheap reprint of his comic opera, was a 
cutting rebuke to this literary bully. Nowhere has the 
undoubted merit of his works been more appreciated 
and more a source of profit to him than in this country ; 
yet he chose to insult an honorable publishing house, 
which was treating him with voluntary respect and 
courtesy. The Harpers, in their reply, have unques- 
tionably put him at a disadvantage. 


THE Union printers of Pittsburgh, Pa., are making a 
strong effort to induce the Daily Leader, of that city, to 
adopt their rules and regulations. That journal claims, 
however, that it is paying its men the regular Union 
scale of wages on regular composition. The point on 
which the Union men take issue with it is that “ fat” 
matter, instead of being equally distributed, is assigned 
to a particular compositor at the rate of thirty-six cents 
an hour for daylight work and forty-one cents for night 
work. Every other Pittsburgh newspaper office con- 
forms to the Union rules. 





— 
ACCORDING to ex-Governor Cheyney, of New Hamp- 
shire, a sheet of white paper of the size of the New 
York Sun can be furnished in quantities at less than a 
third of a cent. There has never been a time in his 
experience when methods of manufacture were so eco- 
nomical or when trade competition was so intense. 


WirH characteristic liberality, the hospitalities of 
the newspaper profession were tendered by Mr. George 
W. Childs to the contestants in the type-setting tourna- 
ment. A ride through Fairmount Park and a dinner 
at the Maple Springs Hotel, on the Wissahickon, were 
the chief features of the day’s enjoyment. 








* 

8. M. PETTENGILL has sold the good will of his News- 
paper Advertising Agency to his old partner, J. H. 
Bates, 41 Park Row, New York. The latter will merge 
Mr, Pettingill’s business with his own on April 1, and 
continue the combined business thereafter. 





ad 

THE Times, of this city, celebrated its eleventh anni- 
versary, on March 13, by publishing a twenty-page 
paper —a journalistic achievement which, when the 
Times was first started, would have been considered a 
journalistic wonder in this city. 

i = lees i 

THE smallest book in the world is in the possession 
of the Earl of Dufferin. It is an edition of the sacred 
book of the Sikhs, and is said to be only half the size 


of a postage stamp. 
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( Communicated.) 
“ DEVILS.” 

Printing office devils are of various and numerous 
kinds. In our limited journalistic experience we have 
wrestled with him in many and divers ways. While he 
may not be related to the imp of darkness, he is pos- 
sessed of peculiarities that render him independent of 
all beings; and having a little “hell” of his own, he 
stands not in mortal fear of the hereafter. One of his 
striking characteristics is never to do a thing when 
told, and if he condescends to cease his reign over the 
aforesaid domain long enough to do a thing in a manner 
directly opposite to that in which it was directed to be 
done, the order is executed in a lordly disdain and utter 
disregard for all things earthly that has won for him the 
title by which he is so well known in all the printing of- 
fices of the land. One of his chief delights is to inveigle 
the numerous small boys of his acquaintance to inspect 
the imaginary vermin that are innocently supposed to 
flourish in countless numbers in the water between two 
column rules and a free-sliding foot-slug. Figuratively 
speaking, the “ elephant” is always seen, and the ini- 
tiated urchin hurries away, with bespattered face, to 
introduce more pilgrims to the shrine of knowledge. 
At this writing, our latest acquisition in the devil line 
is afflicted with a chronic attack of spring-fever, supple- 
mented by a coincident desire to peruse the attractive 
and entertaining pages of “Tom Sawyer;” and he is 
now sitting in royal state on a sugar hogshead in the 
back yard, reading the book to an admiring circle of 
youthful listeners, who are taking in with open-mouthed 
wonder the remarkable adventures of the redoubtable 
“Tom” and his companion in mischief, “ Huckleberry 
Finn.” This rambling dissertation upon printers’ devils 
is not intended to cast any reflection upon that neces- 
sary adjunct of every well-regulated printing office, for 
hath not some wiseacre said: “ Despise not the day of 
small things?” And from this humble position have 
arisen many men prominent in the professions and high 
positions of official trust, who owe much of their present 
success to the knowledge gained in youth when only a 
printers’ devil. 

WINCHESTER, Ky. 


Geo. W. BIEHN. 


+e. a 

THE last report of the Federation Typographique 
Frangaise (the Typographic Union of France) shows 
the total number of unions to be 81, with a membership 
of 6,103. The Paris Union numbers 2,431 compositors, 
47 provers, 146 workers in type foundries, 47 master 
printers, 14 bookbinders, and 70 stereotypers—a total 
membership of 2,757. Under the regulations of the 
French federation, all workers about a printing office 
or in any manner connected with it in the capacity of 
skilled labor are admitted to membership in the federa- 
tion. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S MAIL. 

The Government of the United States receives daily an 
average of 50,000 letters, which, as a rule, are answered, 
or their receipt acknowledged, on the day of delivery. 
To enable it to cope with this vast correspondence, 
much of which requires not simply a formal reply but 
considerable research and special knowledge, the Execu- 
tive is furnished with about ten thousand clerks, who, 
for convenience, are divided into seven departments, 
according as their work has to do with our foreign re- 
lations, the army or navy, the fiscal machinery of the 
government, its internal relations, the postal service, or 
the administration of justice. Two or three sacks only, 
out of the tons of mail matter that is dumped every 
morning on the floor of the Washington post-office, go 
to the White House. 

The Washington post-office is the third in the coun- 
try in the volume of business, though Washington is 
only the fourteenth city in population. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, the letters received 
were in excess of 250,000,000, or about 70,000 daily, 
and of this total, it is estimated, about seventy per cent. 
goes to the departments. The refluent tide is even 
larger, for the outgoing delivery includes all the publi- 
cations of the Government. Statistics in this field 
would be staggering. On some days, for instance, dur- 
ing the busy days of Congress, 2,000 large sacks, mostly 
of Executive documents, will pass through the office, 
and the average for the Summer months is 20,000 sacks 
a month, 

The heaviest mail generally goes to the Post-office 
Department, due to the routine correspondence between 
the department and the 50,000 postmasters of the 
country. Each postmaster has occasion to write at 
least four letters each quarter to the department, thus 
involving a mass of 200,000 letters every ninety days, 
or more than 2,000 a day from this cause alone. Then 
there is an equal volume of business in the Dead Let- 
ter Bureau, where all uncalled-for, misdirected, or un- 
intelligible letters are sent. The other two departments 
that receive enormous mails are the Interior and the 
Treasury. The mail for the Pension Bureau of the 
Interior alone often mounts into the thousands.— Paper 
World. 


Ir is reported that the success of the improved stereo- 
typing apparatus invented by Signor Pépe has been 
beyond all expectations, the saving to the London Daily 
Telegraph being upwards of $150 per week. The pro- 
prietor of the New York Herald, having sent over a 
practical stereotyper to test the merits of the invention, 
has ordered a complete set of machines, and endeavors 
are being made to induce the inventor to pay a visit to 
New York in order to initiate the stereotypers of the 
Herald into their use. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


THERE is a man in our town, 
And he is wondrous wise ; 

Whenever he writes the printer man, 
He dotteth all his i’s; 

And when he’s dotted all of them, 
With great sang froid and ease, 

He punctuates each paragraph 
And crosses all his t’s. 

Upon one side alone he writes, 
And never rolls his leaves, 

And a smile and mark “ insert” 
His manuscript receives. 

And when a question he doth ask— 
Taught wisely he hath been— 
He doth the goodly ';wo-cent stamp, 

For postage back, put in. 

Upwarps of 4,000 newspapers are published in 
France, Paris being represented by 1,500 of them. 

THE colored race in the United States have their in- 
terests cared for by 150 newspapers and magazines. 

DuRING last year there were exported from the Ger- 
man city of Leipzig to this country more than $350,000 
worth of beoks and periodicals. 

Ir is probable that the sum total of the royalty due 
to Mrs. Grant, when the second volume of Gen. Grant’s 
“ Life” is sold, will net about $475,000. 

MARK TWAIN delights in an atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke when he is writing. Cable requires a daintily 
clean room, and he personifies his character as he com- 
poses. 


A PARISIAN newspaper recently contained this ad- 
vertisement: “ An orphan, 67 years old, desires to find 
employment in a bourgeoise family as chambermaid or 
lady’s companion.” 

THE Pall Mall Gazette believes that the edition de 
luxe craze is ended, and that it has resulted in placing 
a large number of cumbrous “ white elephants ” on the 
hands of publishers. 


THE Insurance Railway Guide, of England, has de- 


veloped a novel advertising scheme. The purchaser of 
each monthly number, in the very act of purchase and 
without further trouble, insures his life against accident 
on the railway for a month. 


THE Japan Gazette states that the process of Latiniz- 
ing the Japanese alphabet is making great progress. 
The Mathematical and Physical Society of Tokio has 
resolved to print the official part of its reports in the 
Roman characters, and the Chemical Society is about 
to take a similar step. 

THE printing and publishing department of the Sal- 
vation Army in London appears to be somewhat remu- 
nerative. During the year ending September 30, 1885, 
the sum of $63,772.54 was obtained from the sale of 
books and from printing, and $120,677.43 from the sale 
of the official periodicals. 





By the burning of a bookbindery in New York, all 
the sheets of the edition de luxe of “Sport with Gun 
and Rod,” except a few that had been removed, were 
destroyed. The edition cannot be duplicated. 


A RARE copy of the “Codes of Lactantius,” the first 
book ever printed in Italy, has gone astray in Rome, 
and the police are hunting for it. When a copy of this 
volume gets into the auction rooms of Europe it fetches 
three or four thousand dollars. 


A NEWSPAPER has just been started in Greenland 
which will make a specialty of bear stories and cold 
weather stories. It isa daily, but the editors are not at 
all pressed for time, as the day is about three months 
long in that part of the world. 


A NEW paper-cutting machine has been put on the 
market in France. It is claimed for it that it will cut 
flat paper on four sides at once; blank books, folded 
papers, etc., on three, and always cut two bundles at 
once. It is called “ La Vitesse.” 


A PECULIAR black paper of Siam and Burmah, made 
from the bark of certain trees, is used very much as 
slates are in Europe and America. The writing upon 
it may be rubbed out by the application of betel leaves, 
just as writing on a slate is erased by means of a damp 
sponge. 

A FRENCHMAN named Lahonton has just accom- 
plished a remarkable feat in book renovation.. He had 
sent him a copy of Coverdale’s Bible that was com- 
pletely saturated with fat, and had been badly eaten by 
mice. His process was to treat each leaf to a judicious 
course of chlorine in solution and ammonia, while the 
dirt was removed by some process only known to him- 
self. He then supplied the defective portions by care- 
fully grafting on selected pieces of paper of requisite 
texture and shade. The missing letterpress was /ac- 
similed. The whole was then sized, and afterward ap- 
propriately bound by the best Parisian binder, the 
whole cost of this treatment being $200. 


THE number of pounds of type used in the news- 
papers of the United States is put at 6,589,878. The 
newspapers in the five States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa set half the number of 
ems set in the United States. A pound of type averages 
about 370 ems, and an average of 2,500 ems is left in 
the cases. The average composition per newspaper is 
74,147 ems for dailies, and for weeklies 57,197. The 
total amount of type set for one issue of the daily news- 
papers of the country would make 2,785 duodecimo 
volumes, and all the papers in a year would represent as 
much type work as would make 10,000 volumes equal to 
“‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia.” A slip of the work would 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Eight thou- 
sand persons are employed. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Tribune-News, of Evansville, Ind., has sold out. 


The Ashland (Pa.) Advocate is to issue a daily paper on the 
first of April. 


A Republican morning paper is announced for publication 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 


W. E. Merrill, publisher of the State Tribune, of Charleston, 
W. Va., has sold out. 


James Dougherty, Jr., of the New York Journal of Commerce 
staff, died on February 28. 

Kansas has a monthly paper called the Future, which foretells 
the weather several weeks ahead. 

An idea has been broached in Chicago of a daily newspaper 
in the style of “* Lovell’s Library.” 


Colonel E. C. Kemble, the first newspaper publisher in San 
Francisco, died recently in New York. 

H. T. Sperry, editor of the Hartford Post, has been appointed 
Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut. 

The inmates of the Waupun prison, Wisconsin, are publish- 
ing a weekly which they call the Prison Press. 

Alexander Ramsey, formerly of the Ledger, has become a 
member of the city staff of the Press, of this city. 


B. F. Schroeder, of Bastrop, La., informs us that there is no 
paper named the Watchman published in that place. 


The New York World claims to have received, in answer to 
the advertisements in a recent Sunday edition, 20,024 letters. 


McAfee, Atkinson & Peoples, publishers of the Tribune and 
Herald, of Greensburg, Pa., have dissolved their partnership. 


Geo. L. Norway, for many years with the New York Graphic, 
is now the chief draughtsman of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

John Russell Young sailed recently for Europe. His friends 
disbelieve the report that he will rejoin the New York Herald. 


A paper called Southern Women, to which only women are 
permitted to contribute, has been started in Henderson, N. C- 


The Press and the Register, morning papers in Newark, N. J., 
have consolidated under the management of Dr. H. M.C. Vail- 


The Tyrone (Pa.) Times, under the management of its new 
proprietor, Harry E. Bonsall, has been greatly improved and 
enlarged. 

The Messrs. Werkhiser have retired from the Saltsburg (Pa.) 
Press, and have been succeeded by 8. G. Mercer and William 
G. Brown. 

George G. Small, humorist and story writer, and founder of 
the comic weekly, Wild Oats, died in New York, March 10, aged 
fifty years. 

Walter M. Irving, a grand-nephew of Washington Irving, has 
gone irtto journalism and bought a paper in Dakota. He calls 
it the Weekly “What There!” 


Benjamin F. Jones, who for many years was manager of 
the National Publishing Company’s western branch, died re- 
cently in this city, of paralysis 


Talcott Williams, of the Press, and Erastus Brainerd, of the 
News, have been appointed executors of the estate of the late 
George T. Lanigan, of the Record. 

G. R. Elwell, one of the editors of the Columbian, of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., will probably be the next Democratic candidate for 
the Senate from Columbia County. 

The editor of the Tribune, of Washington, D. C., denies that 
his paper is being boycotted, and states thatthe best of feeling 
prevails between the proprietors and employés. 





The office of the Guide and Friend, of Reading, Pa., will be 
removed to Claremont, Surry, Va., on April 1. 


The “ Post and Tribune Job Printing Company,” of Detroit, 
Mich., has made an assignment to L. D. Harris. The concern 
had a capital of $30,000. 


H. B. Beardslee, who at one time was publisher of the Luzerne 
Union, and latterly of the Luzerne County Herald, died near 
Honesdale, March 12, aged 66 years. 


Ten female compositors were recently admitted to the St. 
Louis Typographical Union, being a portion of the force re- 
cently employed on the Post-Dispatch. 


W.A. Hoy, who for some time past has been connected with 
the local staff of the Philadelphia Press, has accepted the offer 
of an editorial chair on the New York Star. 


Frank W. Palmer, formerly of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and 
postmaster of that city until removed by President Cleveland, 
has purchased the Chronicle, of Nashville, Tenn. 


Paul M. Potter, recently of the New York Herald, has become 
part proprietor and editor of Town Topics, the breezy New 
York weekly modeled after Labouchere’s London Truth. 


The Smiths is the name of a new paper published by the 
“Smiths Publishing Company,” of Richmond, Mich. It is en- 
tirely a family affair, every item and article in it relating to 
persons bearing the name of Smith. 


The Germantown (Philadelphia) Gazette celebrated its ninth 
anniversary by publishing a handsome twelve-page paper, 
filled with matter of interest to the people of that section of 
the city. Henry Smith is the editor and proprietor. 


The Oxford (Pa.) Herald, belonging to the “ Oxford Publish- 
ing Company,"’ was sold by the sheriff to D. M. Taylor, of Ox- 
ford, for the stockholders. They resold it the same day to 
William Taylor, of Washington, D. C., who is the proprietor of 
the Fairfax (Va.) Register. 


Robert Gwynne, editor and proprietor of the Salem Sunbeam, 
received, a short time since, five dollars “ conscience money” 
through the mail. The sender said: * Don’t bother over the 
question as to whom it comes from, as I have no doubt you 
could revolve in your mind the names of a score of persons 
who might be the sender. I know of one man who might send 
you twice that amount, and even then his conscience would not 
look as if it was fresh laundried, when presented at the gate of 
heaven for inspection. And he says his prayers every day, too. 
And he says he don’t sin.” Up in Newark hydrophobia is 
raging. 


FOREIGN. 


It is estimated that the Petit Journal, of Paris, is worth five 
million dollars. 


The periodical with the largest circulation in Great Britain 
is Lloyd's Weekly—650,000 per week. 


For the first time in the history of Japan, a lady writer has 
been taken on the editorial staff of one of the best newspapers 
in Tokio. 


Peter Keid, a Scotch journalist, who originated the news- 
paper press in the north of Scotland, died recently at the age 
of seventy-six years. 


Justin McCarthy has retired from the editorial staff of the 
London News. He is now sending cable letters to the New 
York Herald on the Irish question. 


A society bearing the title of “‘ Young Ireland,” of which 
John O'Leary, of the suppressed Fenian paper, the Irish People, 
isa prominent member, was started some time ago, and has be- 
come strong enough to start a journal to express the views of 
the extreme National party. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Lippincott’s for March keeps pace with the improvements 
which were promised by its publishers at the time of the inno- 
vations which were recently made in its make-up and general 
literary character, The magazine now takes rank with any of 
its contemporaries. Most prominent among the contributions 
in the current number is one of Brander Matthews’ entertain- 
ing stories; a critical and historical account of “ The American 
Play,” by Laurence Hutton; a narrative of the “ One Pioneer 
of Tierra del Fuego,” by Randle Holme, and a paper by W. H. 
Babcock on the “Song Games and Myth Dramas at Washing- 
ton.’ Besides these there is a rich variety of short stories, 
poems and criticisms, and some breezy editorial remarks. On 
every page, indeed, there are signs of renewed life and vigor 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. W. E. Striker. 

This favorite old monthly for March presents a more than 
usually interesting number, the illustrations in particular 
being characterized by excellence of design and artistic finish. 
The table of contents embraces the choicest reading-matter 
for the feminine members of every household. No other 
magazine of the same kind displays better judgment and taste 
in its fashion-plates. 


Phrenological Journal. New York. Fowler & Wells Co. 

The current number of this unique monthly contains a great 
amount of interesting reading bearing on the subject of phren- 
ology. Sketches of prominent public men, accompanied by 
estimates of their character and powers as gathered from an 
examination of their heads, continue to be one of the Journal's 
peculiar features, and many of the articles are profusely 
illustrated. 

The Pocket Guide and Handbook for Philadelphia, 

Rufus C. Hartranft 

A revised edition of this concise compendium of information 
about the city and its public institutions has just been issued. 
There is no other cheap guide for Philadelphia which is more 
compactly compiled than this little book. Besides a neat map 
it contains several illustrations. 


Philadelphia. 


British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Booksellers’ Cir- 
cular. London. W. John Stonhill. 


The senator and Printer. 
lishing 


Chicago. Lithographer Pub- 


m™f Paper & Printing Trades Journal. London, England. Field 


Tuer. 


The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 


Sons. 
The Paper World. Holyoke, Mass. 
Publishers’ Weekly. New York. 
* 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Wyman & 


Clark W. Bryan & Co. 








|1 Month. 8 Months. 6 Months.| 1 Year 
One Page, ; . HM 4 $25 00 
Half Page, ° ‘ . 5 
Quarter Page, 
Four Lines, . ‘ 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch, . 
Two Inches, 
Three Inches, . 
One Column, one-third of Page 2% 


$70 00 ($125 00 
40 00 | 70 00| 


_M ENAMIN, 
515-5 521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Address 





WANTS. 


AY ANTED—TO PURCHASE HALF OR THE WHOLE OF 

an old-established, well-paying, Republican or Inde- 
pendent, weekly newspaper in a py place of residence. 
Address, with full particulars and copy of paper to secure at- 
tention, C. T. HILL, 118 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








FOR SAL E. 


EWSPAPER FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
AN and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
offered for sale. Address 





NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





OR SALE—THE SCIOTO GAZETTE NEWSPAPER, BOOK 
and Job Printing Office. One of the best-equipped offices 

in Ohio, doing a good business. Established A. D. 1800. 
RAPER & WOLFE, Chillicothe, Ohio. 





MISCE TLL ANEOU IS. 


PAPER AND 


Paragon "ss" Cutting Machine, 


The 14-inch, 224%-inch and 25-inch 
Lever Paragons gauge to a half-inch 
of the knife. The 30-inch Lever and 
82-inch Lever and Hand-Wheel Ma- 
chines gauge to three-fourths of 
an inch. 

They cut accurately and have ex- 
traordinary power. 

All sizes constructed entirely of 
iron and steel. 

PRICES: 
14-inch, $45; boxing, $1. 
2244-inch, $80. 
25-inch, os 
eee, ke we 0 ee 
82-inch, lever, . . Wo. 
32-inch, hand-w heel, - 2. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 
MANUFACTURER, 
328 VINE ST., & 327 NEW ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RINTER’S @pierme 


Machines, for inserting large e rote SHOW- 
CARDS. oy $12. = 4 - "s RNER, 
P. O. Box 282. toeeeed, Md. 














ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 

7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstam him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centaname. Lawfully Rad only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 








EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
100 yards assorted sizes. - « $3 50 
Wood Rule (Long ane to Double Gt. Primer), Ie. 
R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 
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THE 


“FRANKLIN” NTH 


FOR USE ON THE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improve Gordon. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-disk Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm Connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), round-shank upright supporting fountain 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press. 






















) F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
G, Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw. 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
I, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A. 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the ratchet- 
roller moves relatively to the form-rollers. 
~ The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain 
by adjusting the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press 
fountain. 
PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - . - $16 
For Quarter “ - - - 18 
For Half es - » o a 20 
— 
= MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
rH R.S. MENAMIN, 





515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





‘NEW TAPE FASTENER. 




























Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little} imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


DIRECTIONS FOR UstnG.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place | 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch ; 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turnZand 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


RK. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


QUICKLY maewme GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 

















































Each _—- has a walnut 
closet for holding per, 
ink, ete., and one inch 
aed frame accompanies 











PRICES: 


8x33 in. bed, iron frame,.......... . $35 00 
16x33“ an “ - 50 00 
8x33 * without frame, . 2000 
16x33 id + ow 30 00 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 5I9 MINOR STREET, = PHILADELPHIA. 














ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 3) Do Single Column Galley Bs» . $10 





uble 2 
8 MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 
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HANSON BROTHERS, 
JELECTROTY ih 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








A. M. COLLINS, SON & B00) 
MANUFACTURERS OF —_ 


yARd® PNY Ah 


For ® 


nse 


mW 9 sBOAROS f 


rs: 
protoeseP” “ 
parione®® ont 
WAREHOUSE: 
527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





THOS. H. MUMFORD, 
ELECTROTYPER, 


509 LOCUST STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SOUTHWICK; McCAY & C0,, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 


Engraver on Wood, 
709 SANSOM STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Late of Ledger Building. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER. 


THE 
Co tins & M’LEEsTER 


Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICELIST: 


A book giving the Prices of Paper of all 
descriptions by the 100 sheets and in frac- 
tional sizes, and Prices for Completed Job 
Work. Printers using this book can save 
many times its cost in securing fair prices 
for work. Price$l, cloth binding, postpaid. 


Address 
DAVID RAMALEY, 
St. Paut, Minn, 


THOS. A. WILEY 





U. 8. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIOH, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


° , 
We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than far- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all gradesof MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 





HE PROCRESSIVE PRINTER 
is just the book for journeymen and 
apprenticed printers. No —— can 
afford to be without it. It contains 

information of practical every-day use, 
and such as cannot be found in any other 
book. Second edition now ready. Price 75 


Cents. 
8. WHYBREW, Publisher, 
13 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 





M. O. RAIGUEL. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO. 


W. H. BLACK 


(LATE wiTH J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


E. R. BULKLEY. 


Paper Manufacturers @ Dealers in Rags, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SouTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, €ARDS & @ARDBOAR?D, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
PINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 





Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 
Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY --8verything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





New MACHINE FOR STITCHING BOOKS. 


a new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stiching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 
not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or 
about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired lehgth up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as is the case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent Blank-book Manufactory in == 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-power Machine, Oomplete, including Belting, Variable Sneed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


tt le De 


RR. S. MHBNAMIN, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
It Will Pay You to Investigate. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘rints Sr"printing presses ‘and 


machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no ae 
watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 8. MENAMIN 
and others Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 
x. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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xo oaA.G. ELLIOT. af J. B. MITCHELL. 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


NIANUFAGTURERS MND DEALERS IN APE 


(> EE ——— 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 


SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 
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aN PRINTERS’ Compound, 30 Cis. per Pound. 
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FOR SALE BY R. 8S. MENAMIN. 
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1D, WILSON PRINTING INK " tt 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





HD] 





all +e +e + oor eo +o + e+ +e +o +o + H+ +o +o + oo ooo 


PRINTING INK | 


pi. + e+ eo +e +o + +e +e + ++ +S ++ ++ eo +o + oo oe 





Wo. 95 BULTON STREET. 


NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER 





| MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. ‘ 


Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ War | 


A SPECIALTY. 





a a a 





— 


Betabished 1860 ty Daniel Dormont and 2, S. Menamin. 








_— 
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THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., ip 


Furnished and Put Up at 


H E FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped 
with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen un- 

‘| excelled, if lied, by f d el here. Th t 
LOWEST RATES. \ e equa! »y any found elsewhere e reputation acquired 


‘| during the past Seventeen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory 
: : ; .| work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired /- 


Address all communications to 
AND SET UP. * 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 

A : Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses : nneis euinae te oe 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. IIA. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, 





_ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 65 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside, . . . $200] 9x14 inchesinside, . . . $2 75| 14x 20inchesinside,. . . $4 00 
8} x 13 ” . - « 30110x1 be é) ne or eae * i” pee 
12x18 _ ee, 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64 x 22} inches inside, . . .. . . . . . $8 00] 10 x 22} inches inside, 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 25 | Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


i 








THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
ot BOOK, JOB = NEWSPAPER GALLEYS ; 


oO 








SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 


“- 








MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


RnR. S. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA 
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R. S. Menammn’s Waovcut-Iron CHasrs 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 





Arm op TWIN CHASES. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 
Size of Pair. over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
Bae : 1b x 8% $10 00 
LS ae 18 x 10% 11 00 
Mt seeeoen 22 x 12% 12 00 
ane 2334 x 15 13 00 
ae 2634 x 19 14 00 
2 2034 x 2134 6b 5 
d § 32% x 2344 17 00 
é 354% x 2544 18 


3834 x 2754 20 00 


Pair of Twin Chance, with Mase. 

Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
bb x 8% $13 50 
18 x10% 14 50 
22 x12% 15 50 
2384 x 15 16 3 
2634 x 19 17 3 
2054 x 2136 19 00 
32% x 234 20 50 
354% x 2544 22 00 
3834 x 2734 23 50 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
..17 x21 6 x9 $8 00 
1 x23 8 50 

2 x2 9 00 

2334 x 3134 9 50 

26% x 3934 10 00 

2934 x 44% 11 00 

8214 x 484 12 00 

354 x 524% 13 00 

3814 x STG 14 00 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
b x9 
18 x3 
22 x27 
2354 x 3134 
2634 Xx 3054 
2034 x 4434 
B2%G x 48% 
3544 x 5246 
38% x 57% 


News Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 

6b xd $5 00 

1 x2 6 00 

2 x2 70 

2334 x 3154 8 00 

2634 x 3934 9 00 

ee! eRe 2934 x 4434 10 00 

$ 35 32% X 4844 11 00 


14 1N. 4 IN. 1IN. IRON 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


14 1N. LK IN. 1 IN. IRON 
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14 rN. 14 1N. 1105. RON 
SPAS SF PNPe 


1 IN. IRON 


14% IN. 


354% x 5246 12 0 
381% x BT 13 00 


14 IN. 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides,4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 14 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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EYSTONE CUTTING MACHINE. 





5 lee KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. Itis 

geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (32 inches) with but little labor. The 
momentum of the fly-wheel is, in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


The machine is constructed of the best matcrials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 
venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 

Built in one size only ; cuts 32 inches square, 34% inches in depth. 


Price, $300. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Tne Bronstrup LitHograpuic HAND Press 





HE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably known to Lithographic 

Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 

the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 

following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. 8. MENAMIN :—DEAR Srtr—The 8 Lathogmgbie Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 
which we deem superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. 8S. MENAMIN :—DEAr Sir—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to Duvat & HuNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


> <-> -+ oe _____——- 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24% 34, . $145. No. 3, Bed 28% 40, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 3, $8. 
oD OO 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





